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nautical observatory which one can carry under one's arm) which
allows the sailor to measure all sorts of angular distances. It was
direct heir to the clumsy medieval astrolabe and cross-staff and
the quadrant of the sixteenth century,
A group of merchants and naval officers petitioned Parliament
in 1714 to take steps to encourage the invention of some method
of determining the longitude of ships at sea. A committee was
set up, known as the Board of Longitude, and its most distin-
guished member. Sir Isaac Newton, pointed out that if a ship
could carry a clock which kept exact time, she would be able to
find her longitude. But variations of climate and differences in
the gravitational * pull' of the earth had so far prevented the
manufacture of such a clock. The British Government offered
a prize of ^20,000 to anyone who could overcome these dif-
ficulties, and it was gained by a Yorkshireman who had begun
life as a carpenter. His name was John Harrison. He made a
clock with a pendulum like a gridiron of alternate brass and steel
bars, so that the metals, expanding and contracting with heat or
cold, should counteract each other and keep the clock accurate.
His invention was tried out on board H.M.S. Centurion in 1735.
The ship was able to reckon her course with absolute correct-
ness, while her navigating officer, dispensing with Harrison's
chronometer, was ninety miles * out' in his calculations.
And to-day, no matter where a ship happens to be, provided
she carries a chronometer, she will, thanks to Harrison, always
know what time it is in Greenwich. And since the sun revolves
round the earth in twenty-four hours (it is the other way round,
but I am using the expression for the sake of convenience) and
passes through fifteen degrees of longitude in one hour, all we
need to do in order to determbe how far we have travelled east
or west of the Meridian is first to determine what time it is on
the spot where we ourselves happen to be and then compare our
local time with Greenwich time and note the difference.
For example, if we find (after careful calculations which every
ship's officer can make) that it is twelve o'clock where we are,
but two o'clock by our chronometer (which gives us the exact
Greenwich time), then we know that since the sua travels